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EDITORIAL: 


THE OUTCOME OF THE YEAR. 


The Books of the Treasurer of the Missionary Union have not been balanced 
at the time when the MAGAZINE must go into the printer’s hands, but the debt 
of the Union will be less than $164,000.00. In other words, the expenses 
of the missions for the past year have been paid, and the last year’s debt 
of $189,956.82 reduced $26,000.00. The expenditures of the year were planned 
on the expectation that the donations would at least equal those of the 
previous year, but they have fallen off from $331,083.06 to $295,920.20. If 
they had equalled those of last year the debt of the Union would have been 
reduced to $130,000.00. It was the opinion of the best business men on the 
Executive Committee that in such times of financial stringency as these it 
was not reasonable to expect to pay off the whole debt in one year, and that if 
a reasonable reduction was accomplished it ought to be considered satisfactory. 
We wish the reduction had been greater, but it certainly is much better than 
an increase of the debt. That would have been appalling. 

We are glad to say that the feeling among the churches is of the most 
cordial character. In sending their contributions multitudes have lamented 
their inability to give more. Some of the letters which have been received 
have been pathetic, and have shown that the contributions, though smaller, 
have come in many instances out of real self-denial and poverty, and the charac- 
ter of the correspondence during the months of February and March has been 
such as to prove that the reduction in the donations has not resulted from a 
loss of interest in the foreign mission work, but from diminished financial 
ability. In this there is large encouragement to go forward in the good hope 
that with the coming of business prosperity, a full support will be provided for 
the mission work and the burdensome debt entirely paid. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions has received in 
money and pledges sufficient to cover its debt of $115,000. The movement in 
this direction was started by an offer of $25,000 from D. Willis James, Esq., 
of New York, on condition that the debt be raised by March first. The Pru- 
dential Committee of the Board placed the matter before its constituency and 
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the amount was paid in. While there is much rejoicing, it is clearly recog- 
nized by the officers of the Board that this does not afford the relief to their 
burdened missionaries whose supplies have been cut off. This can only come 
from an absolute increase of the donations. Instead of an increase, the dona- 
tions for the first six months of their financial year show a falling off of about 
$7,000 ; and this, coupled with a decrease of legacies amounting to $25,000, 
does not yet enable the Board to feel that the financial condition is such as to 
warrant them in restoring the reductions which have been made in the mission- 
ary appropriations. It would be a grand thing if the debt of the Missionary 
Union could be paid off, but it is vastly more important that such interest and 
enthusiasm and liberal giving should be at once shown toward the Union as 
would justify the continuing of the mission work without such large and dis- 
astrous retrenchments as are threatened. It would be better to reduce the 
debt gradually and maintain the work in efficiency, rather than to make such 
a tremendous effort for the payment of the debt as would curtail the donations 
to the current expenses of the Union and make absolutely necessary injurious 
and saddening reductions in the missionary work. 


THE FINANCIAL PROSPECT. 


The Missionary Union has been carried through the past year by the large 
receipts from legacies which amounted to $189,100.95. Not only the legac: 


of $130,000 from the C. T. Sampson estate of North Adams, Mass., but other 
large legacies have been received which have supplied the lack of donations 
from the living, and with the large and generous gift of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, of $50,000, have enabled the society to pay the expenses of the year and 
make so good a financial showing as that which will be presented by the Treas- 
urer’s report. As we look forward to the coming year there is no prospect 
whatever of legacies aggregating even one quarter of those received during the 
past year. So far as appears there will be nothing to make up any large defi- 
ciency in donations. If these should amount to no more than in the year that 
is past, a large reduction in the expenditures of the Union is absolutely neces- 
sary to avoid a great increase of the debt. This debt is already so large that 
any prospect of an increase is one of the things which cannot for a moment be 
taken into consideration. Shall there then come a great reduction in the ex- 
penditures of the Union? The interest and sentiment of the annual meeting of 
the Union will very largely decide this. 

In considering the possibility of a very large reduction in the expenditures 
it is necessary to think what will be the effect upon the missionaries. Last 
year the American Board — Congregationalist —in consequence of a large 
debt made a decisive reduction in its expenditures, amounting to a scaling of 
from twenty to fifty per cent in the appropriations for work and of ten per cent 
in the salaries of the missionaries. The letters from the mission fields have 
been simply heartrending. The missionaries did not bewail the reduction in 
their salary so much as the much larger reduction in the appropriations for 
their beloved work. Says the Missionary Herald : “On receiving the news of 
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the reduced appropriations, Dr. Barnum, of Harput, though in the midst of 
one of the most sorely stricken districts of Armenia, says: ‘Nothing that hag 
happened has really been so disheartening as this. The attacks of our enemies 
do not discourage us, because we are sure God is on our side, and he is stronger 
than they; but how shall we interpret this desertion by our friends? Mr. 
Harding, of India, writes: ‘This retrenchment cuts down to the bone and into 
the bone, and most of us are at our wits’ ends to know what to do.’ Dr. Ches- 
ter, of the Madura Mission, writes: ‘I have not known a sadder day in our 
Mission during the thirty-seven years I have been connected with it, than the 
day when we received from Boston our appropriations for 1896.’ A missionary 
in Southern India writes: ‘I was never in such a predicament in my life. My 
men have grown up in the mission and many of them have served long years. 
It does not seem fair to dismiss them now after long service ; and if I do, it 
means pretty nearly starvation for them, unless they break away from the 
places where they have long labored and find employment in some other mission. 
And some of them are too poor to think of paying the expenses of a journey to 
any other place. But more than that I have not a superfluous man ; and to 
dismiss men means the leaving of church members who have for many years been 
accustomed to a Sabbath service. Or it means the giving up of schools 
which cannot well be dispensed with. If I do not dismiss, I must ask the men 
to live on the pittance of half a salary. How can a man support his family on 
that?’” 

If the hearts of our own Baptist missionaries are not to be torn in a similar 
manner, there must come at once an uprising of our people which shall guarantee 
to the Executives of the Missionary Union an enlargement of the gifts from 
the living, which will justify them in maintaining the missions on at least 
something like the present scale of expenditures. The reductions of the past 
few years have cut down to the quick in many cases. If we shall avoid 
cutting “down to the bone and into the bone,” the Baptists of the Northern 
States must give the Missionary Union such a guarantee of faith and love and 
interest and giving as they have not done since the Centennial year. The 
responsibility is not upon the officers of the Union nor upon the missionaries on 


the field, but upon the members in our Baptist churches in the homeland. 
What shall be the answer ? 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The Eighty-second Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union will*be held in the Auditorium, Asbury Park, New Jersey, on Friday, 
May 22, 1896, at ten o’clock A. M. . 


Henry Burrace, Recording Secretary. 
PorTLAND, MAINE, April 1, 1896. 
The Eighty-second Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the Auditorium, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, on the evening of the first day of the meeting of the Mis- 


Sionary Union. Moses H. Brxpy, Recording Secretary. 
ProvipeNcE, R. I., April 1, 1896. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNION. 


By a notice seen elsewhere it will be observed that the Annual Meeting of 
the Union begins at Asbury Park, New Jersey, on Friday, May 22. We trust 
there will be a large and general attendance at the meeting. Asbury Park is 
centrally located and easily reached, and will accommodate the constituency of 
the Missionary Union as well as any place which could be selected in the East. 
The place itself is exceedingly attractive; situated on a high bluff just south of 
Long Branch and with magnificent views of the ocean, it presents every attrac- 
tion of a seaside resort. The Park itself has been improved, being laid out in 
small parks and groves and many other attractive features. It is well supplied 
with hotels and boarding houses of all grades, where everyone can find accom- 
modations suited to their tastes and means. 

We are aware that there is some disappointment, especially on the Pacific 
Coast, that the meetings were changed from Portland, Oregon, to Asbury Park. 
The reasons for these changes have been well set forth in the announcement 
printed in the MAGAZINE for last month, signed by the unanimous and hearty 
concurrence of the representatives of all the Northern Baptist National Socie- 
ties. These reasons are, in brief, the stringency of the times, which has 
brought a heavy indebtedness upon the Home Mission Society and Missionary 
Union, and threatens seriously to cripple the missionary work of the denomi- 
nation for the coming year. The exigency requires the wisest and most care- 
ful consideration of the largest number of the Baptist brotherhood who can be 
got together at this time. The financial distress would also doubtless prevent 
large numbers from attending the Anniversaries at Oregon, and in its effects 
upon the people of the Pacific Coast make them less able to participate in and 
welcome the Anniversaries at this time. We sincerely feel that it will be far 
better for the Baptist cause on the Pacific Coast, as well as for our Baptist in- 
terests generally, to postpone the holding of the Anniversaries in the far 
West until our people have a chance to recover from the severe business 
depression of the past few years, and until a larger number of them will be 
able to participate in such meetings, and so spread the knowledge of the needs 
and prospects of the Pacific Coast States more widely among our people. At 
the same time, we would suggest that the object of holding the Anniversaries 
is for the benefit of the missionary work at large, and not of the locality in 
which the meetings may be held. It is evident that the larger and wider in- 
terests should be first considered, and that is unquestionably what has been 

done in the decision to change the Anniversaries from Portland to Asbury Park. 

It is just ten years since the Baptist Anniversaries were last held in Asbury 
Park, and there are many who will vividly recall the high spiritual character 
of the meetings at that time. They were undoubtedly the best meetings, as 
far as impressiveness and spiritual power were concerned, which the societies 
have held for many years. No other Anniversaries—not even those at Cincin- 
nati in 1891—made such an inspiring and lasting impression on the minds of 
those in attendance. Let there be a large and enthusiastic gathering of Bap 
tist people, and let continual prayer be offered to the Great Head of the 
church that He will bless the meeting with his presence and power. 
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THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES at Asbury Park, N. J., May 17-26 prom- 
ise to be of great interest. Asbury Park as a health and pleasure resort is 
fast becoming world-renowned. Twenty-five years ago but one solitary dwell- 
ing house adorned the spot where now are hundreds of beautiful homes, board- 
ing houses and hotels, which provide entertainment for fifty thousand visitors. 
The usual reduction of railroad rates will be secured to all delegates bearing 
certificates from railroad agents at starting point. The rates are full fare one 
way and one-third of same rate returning. Hotel accommodations have been 
secured at from $1.00 to $2.50 per day. Any inquiries addressed to William 


M. Pawley, Chairman Executive Committee, Asbury Park, N. J., will receive 
prompt attention. 


NOTES, —Special attention is called to the pleasant testimonial to the mis- 
sionaries in Moulmein, Burma, by Capt. Eriksen of the ship “ Borghild,” and 
his officers. and men, The remarkable article on the “ Nonconformist. 
Movement in Russia,” republished from The Independent, gives the best ac- 
count of that movement of anything we have seen of late, and sets forth 
vividly the prominent part Baptists bear both in the movement and in the 
terrible persecutions endured by all who do not conform to the Orthodox Greek 
State Church. It is said that an English Baptist missionary in India has bap- 
tized a Tibetan soldier in the British army named Sobha Sing, and that he is 


‘anxious to go and preach the gospel to his own people. It would be strange 


if this should prove God’s way to reach the “ Hermit Nation.” —— Rev. Frank 
§. Dobbins, Harrison Building, 15th and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
send a photograph 10x7 of the New Map of the Asiatic fields of the Mission- 
ary Union for 30 cents postpaid. He has also a large number of missionary 
photographs for sale at 11 cents postpaid, also missionary slides at 85 cents plain 
and $1 colored. The address of Rev. B. A. Greene, D. D., of Lynn, Mass., 
before the Missionary Conference at Rochester, N. Y., “An Old Motive 
Brought to a New Problem,” has been published in a neat pamphlet. The 
persecutions in Turkey in Asia have blotted out the destinction between 
Protestants and Gregorians. All are included under the name “Christian.” 
——The questions addressed to the editor by “ Laymen ” are answered in the 
July number of the Magazine each year. If a name and address is sent to 
the editor, he will answer personally. ; 


PERSONAL. — Rev. G. W. Taft and wife, formerly at Tokyo, Japan, are 
now permanently located at Kobe. Rev. G. W. Hill and wife of West 
China are now at Chofu, a suburb of Shimonoseki, Japan, where they will 
continue in missionary labors. Mrs. E. W. Clark arrived at Molung, Assam, 
January 21, safe and well. Rev. A. E. Carson of Thayetmyo, Burma, 
arrived in Boston, March 15. Rev. F. H. Eveleth has removed from San- 
doway to Insein, Burma, taking charge of the Burman Department in the 
Theological Seminary and relieving Rev. W. F. Thomas, who is returning to 
America. Rev. C. L. Davenport and wife should be addressed at Sando- 
way, Burma. Prof. E. B. Roach and wife and Rev. H. H. Tilbe and wife 
sailed from New York March 21 for Rangoon, Burma, where both will join 
the faculty of the Baptist College. Rev. Thomas Hill and wife sailed from 
New York April 10 for Matadi, Congo, West Africa. 
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THE DEATH OF MBS. T. P. POATE, which occurred on February 25 at Sher. 
man, N. Y., came with great suddenness, the immediate cause being a surgical 
operation from which she was not able to rally. Mr. Poate was an instructor 
in the Imperial University at Tokyo, Japan, and afterwards became a mission- 
ary of the American Baptist Missionary Union, being appointed June 25, 
1879, and continuing in the missions in Japan until 1892, when he was obli 

to return to this country on account of the failure of Mrs. Poate’s health. 
From 1876 to the close of his missionary labors Mrs. Poate was his constant 
and faithful companion and colaborer in the work of Christ. She loved the 
cause of missions and the enlargement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. She was 
beloved by all who knew her, not only by her missionary companions but by 
the native Christians on whom her influence was only for good. It was a 
great disappointment to the officers of the Union when Mr. and Mrs. Poate 
were obliged to relinquish their missionary labors in Japan. We present our 
‘most sincere sympathy to our brother in his sudden and severe affliction, and 
to all the friends who knew and loved Mrs. Poate. 


THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, of New York and Chicago, have 
added to their already large list of missionary books, “ Vikings of To-day” 
and “ Missionary Heroines.” Under the former taking title, Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell has given an exceedingly interesting account of his labors as a medi- 
cal missionary among the fishermen of Labrador, with descriptions and _photo- 
graphs of the country and people. We dare say there are a great many peo- 
ple who do not know very much about Labrador. This book will therefore 
find a very large space to fill. It is an interesting and informing story of life 
among a brave and hardy people of whom too littie is known. Price $1.26. 
The title of Mrs. E. R. Pitman’s book might more accurately read “Four 
Missionary Heroines,” as of the large number who might be so named she 
writes only of Mrs. Alexina MacKay Ruthquist, Mrs. Bowen Thompson, Dr.. 
Mary McGeorge and Miss Mary Louisa Whately. The more particular value 
and interest of the volume will be found in the account of Miss Whately’s 
work in Egypt. Many know that a daughter of Archbishop Whately founded 
and carried on for many years a Christian school for Egyptian girls. Here is 
the best book to gain a knowledge of her quiet, persistent and heroic service. 
Price 75 cents. 


CRITICS OF MISSIONS.— One of the brightest of recent books of travel is 
“This Goodly Frame the Earth,” by Rev. Francis Tiffany of Newton, Mass. 
A clear-eyed, cool-headed observer of all phases of life seen in his trip round 
the world, he yet has a sympathetic appreciation of the good and true 
wherever found. Of certain classes of critics of missions he says : — 

«“Asageneral rule it will be found that the more dissolute and shameless the life 
an American, Englishman or German is leading in Japan, the more conscien- 
tiously is he opposed to missions, and the lower in the scale does he rate the 
motives and character of missionaries. Really pathetic, for example, is it t 
hear him enlarge on the cruelty of introducing the standards of our severe and 
ascetic American sisters among these unconscious children of nature, their eyes 
not yet open to the fatal knowledge of good and evil. Along with these 
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staunch champions of the primitive Eden before the Fall into the lost inno- 
cency of moral distinctions, one encounters another class equally severe on 
missionaries. It consists of hypersensitive, wsthetic natures, so ethereally or- 

nized as to live in perpetual danger of ‘dying of a rose in aromatic pain.’ 
They tremble lest under the hot sirocco breath of the missionary, the aroma will 
be dispelled from the flower, the dew exhaled from the grass. As, after the 
most exhaustive investigation, I could never discover that any representative 
of either of these classes had ever been near a mission, I “was forced to the 
conclusion that their judgments were either too dissolutely or too esthetically 
a priori to be entitled to great weight.” 


SHALL WE OBEY GOD OR MAN ?—(ur readers will remember the case of 
the two young caste women baptized by Rev. T. P. Dudley, of Madras, as told 
in his letter on page 25 of the January MAGAZINE. They were eighteen and 
twenty years of age, and fled from their heathen home to the English Baptist 
Zenana Mission where they are in training for Christian work. We are sur- 
prised to find the missionaries criticised for receiving them by the editor of one 
of our Christian journals. He writes : — 

« The strange thing is that the missionaries did not, when the girls first ran 
away, read them the fifth commandment, pray with them, tell them they could 
be Christians in their own homes, and by their patience and faithfulness adorn 
the doctrine of God their Savior.” 

If the writer of this had informed himself by carefully reading the account, 
he would have seen that these young women had been once taken from the 
missionaries’ house by a mob and returned to their home for the express pur- 
pose of preventing them from living a Christian life. In heathen lands it is 
very often necessary to choose between the strongest earthly ties and the 


- claims of God. When the twoconflict, as in this case, does any Christian believe 


there is any room to question which ought to be chosen ? 


REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE E. BELKNAP, U. 8. N., says :— ‘I assert it to be 
a fact beyond contradiction that there is not a ruler, official, merchant, or any 
other person, from emperors, viceroys, governors, judges, counsellors, generals, 
ministers, admirals, merchants and others, down to the lowest coolies in China 
and Japan, Siam and Korea, who, in their association or dealings with their 
fellowmen in that quarter of the globe, are not indebted every day of their 
lives to the work and achievements of the American missionaries.” 

This is by one who speaks from personal observation of missions. Contrast 
Senator Sherman, who never saw a foreign mission in actual work. He says, 
“T never thought much of missionary policy.” If he had thought more he 
would have spoken more wisely. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CENTURY for the relief of the suffering is 
presented by the persecutions of the Christians in Armenia. No such wide- 
spread and terrible affliction has befallen or is likely to come upon any other 
people as the horrible atrocities of the Turks in their official and deliberate 
attempt to extirpate Christianity in their eastern provinces. Language is 
utterly inadequate to portray the terrors of the persecutions and sufferings of 
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that people. More than $200,000 have been contributed in this country for 
their relief, but the supply is still inadequate to the demand. The scenes at 
the places for distributing relief are pathetic and heartrendering, — men 
women and children scantily clad and fleeing from ruined homes through the 
wintry weather, babies frost-bitten in their mothers’ arms, who were power- 
less to shield them from the cold, and all suffering from hunger to the verge of 
starvation. Much good has been done by the relief afforded through the 
American Missionaries and the Red Cross Society, and there is yet a large op- 
portunity for help. The calls for contributions are pressing. Donations may 
be sent to Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer of the American Board, 1 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., or to Brown Brothers, New York. 


AN IMPORTANT MEMORIAL has been presented to the Emperor of China by 
the Protestant missionaries. The document is a long one and fully discusses 
and refutes the charges commonly current among the Chinese officials and 
people against Christian missionaries. It sets forth at length and clearly the 
exact purposes: which the missionaries have in coming to China, and what they 
desire the converts to Christianity to become under their teachings. The 
memorial asserts that the only purpose of Christian Missions is to lead men to 
a knowledge of the true God, and so to make them better men, better citizens, 
and better fitted for the future; and it asks that the Chinese Christians might 
be permitted to worship unmolested and might be protected from oppression 
and injury by lawless and disorderly persons. ‘The committee which presented 
the memorial were cordially received by the Tsungli Yamen, or Imperial 


Council, and were told that it was not the wish of the government of China 
that Christians should be persecuted, and that their request for protection was 
not unreasonable. Of course the committee were not allowed to see the Em- 
peror, but they were given to understand that he received the memorial 
favorably, and an edict of toleration and protection is expected. In this con- 
nectionit is interesting to note that all restrictions to the propagation of the 
Christian religion have been expunged from the Chinese code. 


THE OPENING OF CHINA. — We have received a copy of the following cir 
cular letter from the United States minister at Peking. Although procured 
by the minister of France the important concession granted affects equally 
missionaries of all countries and faiths. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PEKING, Feb. 6, 1896. 
To the Consuls of the United States in China, 

GENTLEMEN : I have the honor to inform you that His Excellency, Mr. A. 
Gerard, minister of France, has recently procured from the Tsungli Yamen, 
by virtue of the French treaty of 1858, an order directing the local authorities 
of all the provinces of the Empire to expunge from the various editions. and 
compilations of the Chinese Code ‘all claims placing restrictions upon the 
propagation of the Christian religion. 

You are directed to bring this circular to the attention of the American 
Missions in your Consular districts. 
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It gives me pleasure to add that the minister of France is entitled to the 
gratitude of the Christian world for his action in this important matter. I am, 
sir, Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) CHARLES DENBY. 


DAYBREAK IN CHINA.— A significant movement in China is the stir 
among the scholars toward « Western learning.” This has started among the 
literati and has little to do with missionary movements. A company of Hanlins 
or scholars in Peking have regularly organized for the study of foreign learning 
and its propagation, and propose to publish a journal for advancing their pur- 
pose. Ata recent examination in Hunan, which is the most anti-foreign province 
in China, the examiner gave out some subjects which required some knowl- 
edge of affairs outside of China. The most of the candidates failed utterly, 
and since that there has been a demand for foreign literature beyond anything 
ever before known. The scholars realize that to pass examinations and secure 
office they must learn the knowledge of the’ hated foreigner. This has given 
a great impulse to foreign learning in Central China. One Hanlin in high 
position has placed his daughter in a mission school, and offered to provide a 
home and protection for a missionary in his native city. 


MARTYRS FOR CHRIST. 


The Massacre in Armenia is so terrible in its details and so sweeping 
in its extent that its very cruelties and magnitude make it impossible to con- 
ceive of the horrors of the situation. Both Gregorians and Protestants have 
been indiscriminately robbed, outraged and slaughtered. Evangelical Christen- 
dom, the organ of the Evangelical Alliance, gives the following list of educated 
and refined Protestant ministers who have been put to death for refusing to 
embrace Mohammedanism. In every case the offer of life on these terms was 
made ; in several cases, time was allowed for consideration of the proposal, and 
in each case faith in Jesus Christ was the whole crime charged against the 
victim. Mr. Siraganian, the fourth on the list, will be remembered by many as 
one of the speakers at the annual meeting of the Publication Society at Sara- 
toga 1883 or 1885. These men were martyrs for the truth and with the thou- 
sands in Armenia who with them have suffered death for the testimony of 
Jesus, will be found among those who shall « live and reign with Christ.” 
Rev. Krikor, Pastor at Ichme, killed Nov. 6, 1895. 

Rev. Krikor Tamzarian. 

Rev. Boghos Atlasian, killed Nov. 13. 

Rev. Mardiros Siraganian, of Arabkir, killed Nov. 13. 

Rev. Garabed Kilijjian, of Sivas, killed Nov. 12. 

Rev. Mr. Stepan, of the Anglican Church at Marash, killed Nov. 18. 
The preacher of a village of Hajin, killed at Marash, Nov. 18. 

Rev. Krikor Baghdasarian, retired preacher at Harput, Nov. 12. 
Retired preacher living at Divrik, killed Nov. 8. 

Rev. Garabed Hosepian, pastor at Chermouk, Nov. 5. 
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Rev. Melcon Minasian, re at Shepik, Blow. 9. 


Pastor at Cutterbul, Nov. 6. 


Preacher at Cutterbul, Nov. 6. 


Rev. Sarkis Nakashjian, pastor at Counkoush, Nov. 14. 

The pastor of the church at Severek, Nov. 

The pastor of the church at Adiyaman. 

Rev. Hohannes Hachadorian, pastor at Kilisse, Nov. 7. 

The preacher at Krabash, near Diarbekir, Nov. 7. 

Rey. Mardiros Terzian, pastor at Keserik, near Harpoot, Nov. 11. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
[The references are to this number of the MaGazine.] 


Praise Service. 

Scripture and Prayer. 

Singing. 

Testimony of a Sea Captain. (p. 145.) 

Ready to be Offered. (p. 145.) 

Singing, “I am Thine, O Lord.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s Letter from Burma. 
(p. 147.) 

Mr. Morrow’s Letter 
(p. 147.) 

Dr. Rose’s Letter from Burma. (p. 
146.) 

Dr. Bunker’s Letter from Burma. 

(p. 147.) 

Prayer for the Native Christians. 

Dr. Adamson’s Letter from Siam. 
p. 149.) 

An Important Memorial. 

Day Break in China. 


from Burma. 


(p. 180.) 
(p. 131.) 


15. Mr. Mason’s Letter from China. (p. 
149.) 
16. Singing. 
17. Dr. Clough’s Letter from India. (p. 
p. 148.) 
Mr. Brock’s Letter from India. (p. 
148.) 
Mr. Powell’s 
(p. 149.) 
Prayer. 
Mr. Richard’s Letter from Africa. 
(p. 150.) 
Rear Admiral George Belknap. (p. 
129.) 
Testimony of a Naval Officer. (p. 152..) 
The Financial Prospect. (p. 124.) 
Offering for the Missionary Union. 
Doxology and Benediction. 


Letter from India. 


AN OLD MOTIVE BROUGHT TO A NEW PROBLEM. 


REV. B. A. GREENE, D. D., LYNN, MASS. 


The problem is clearly stated: “To avoid 
the risk of an early and total abandonment 
of some one of our great and promising mis- 
sion fields, an immediate improvement in 
the receipts of the Union is imperatively 
necessary.” The problem is a financial one. 
The call is not for open doors or for men 
willing to enter them, but for dollars and 
cents. So far, this year, there has been a 
gain in the uncertain income of legacies, 
and at the same time, a falling off of dona- 
tions. 

Here is where the problem stares us in the 
face. How shall the living men and women 


of our churches be moved to give out of 
their month’s salary, out of their week's 
wages, more generally and more generously 
to the Union? The call for this increase has 
in it the serious tone of a crisis. Some 
thing must be done or there will be shame- 
ful failure, disastrous retreat and abandon- 
ment with which to usher in what we have 
long expected to be the radiant dawn of the 
twentieth century. 

God, in his providence, has been batter- 
ing down barriers. He has been opening 
highways, making it possible for the 
brotherhood of man to assert and claim kin- 
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ship in every nation. The problem, practi- 
cally, is removed from facing physical 
hindrances in the heathen world, and now 
fronts spiritual hindrances in the church at 
home. 

How to Meet a Crisis —We must meet the 
crisis. Our conscience should not let us 
retreat or be content with any mere tem- 
porary expediency. There should be no 
attempt at a mighty, frenzied effort, to be 
followed by recoil. Whatever the special 
form of endeavor, it should be in funda- 
mental, healthful alliance with the success- 
ful continuance of the work in the future. 
A teacher in a class-room says to his pupils, 
“Build not for to-day, lay great bases for 
eternity.” What would the great Teacher 
say if he should appear to us as we are 
discussing methods of building up his 
kingdom, which is an everlasting king- 
dom? Seize upon any material in the 
emergency—wood, hay, stubble? Or would 
he insist on gold, silver, precious stones, in 
keeping with the foundation, and solidly 
supporting the remaining superstructure? 

It may be said, “The problem is a simple 
one, you need more money; now, set your 
wits to work and devise ways and means.” 
One thing is sure, you cannot in convention 
assembled say in authoritative resolution, 
“Let the treasury be filled,” and then go to 
Boston and find it overflowing. Neither 
can you say, “Let there be light on this 
topic, East, North, West, through all our 
churches,” and then hear the response come 
back to you, “The light has dawned.” Let 
the business sagacity of the denomination 
be taxed to the utmost. 

Individual Responsibility.—What is needed, 
when you get to the point where all lines of 
planning converge, is the awakening of the 
great mass in our churches to their indi- 
vidual responsibility. In some way, the 
light which you have must flame forth and 
kindle another torch; your feeling must find 
a channel and fill another heart; your soul, 
bending under the burden, must cry out 
and alarm another soul. Let us hold con- 
us talk to _ friends 
who do not come to conferences, and write 
to those at a distance. We must give our- 
selves to prayer, that in some way: every 
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Baptist church may have a missionary 
lamp trimmed and burning, an altar of sac- 
rifice with living coals upon it. 

A Cluster of Quivering Truth—What the 
large planning should be, the specific ad- 
justment to particular locations, it is not 
for me to suggest; but if I could put a few 
words in, when the appeal finally reaches 
each individual church, I would say: Chris- 
tian men and women, look at the pen- 
picture of the great missionary apostle, 
drawn by himself, in the first chapter of 
Romans. What was the motive impelling 
him to such magnificent service? Look at 
him. Linger before the portraiture. Ex- 
pose the sensitive part of your innermost 
thinking to the subtle communicating 
process possible between soul and soul. 
Instead of an image of Paul printed on your 
memory, let there be a duplicate of his 
thinking and feeling stirring in your mind 
and heart. 

Let me read a few lines: “I am a debtor 
both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, 
both to the wise and to the unwise; so 
(being a debtor), as much as in me is, I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you that are 
at Rome also.” 

An old Scripture passage, I know; but I 
believe that Paul gives it in this connection, 
because, to him, it was a cluster of quiver- 
ing truth, right out of the mind of God. It 
was a living section of the divine, pur- 
poseful method which the Holy Ghost 
imbedded in his thought, and in accordance 
with which the gospel should reach out, and 
out, and out until the good work girdles the 
globe. 

What have we in this cluster? The sav- 
ing power of the gospel an experience in his 
soul. Paul had received a commission; but 
his official duty rested on and merged in his 
own personal experience. He, himself, 
says, “It pleased God to reveal his Son in 
me that I might preach him among the na- 
tions.” This inner revelation brought such 
a transformation into his life that, instead 
of being ashamed of the gospel, as he once 
thought he would be, or as the great mass 
of men then were, he gloried in it. He 
knew it to be the power of God. He expe- 
rienced it profoundly enough to realize its 
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universal application. Christ in him the 
hope of glory gave him a gladdening sense 
of obligation to herald the Savior, that he 
might be the hope and glory of the nations. 
So he calls himself a debtor. Mission work 
with him was not an option, it was an 
obligation. And, up to the measure of his 
ability, he declares himself ready to meet it. 

The choice of a word has, sometimes, the 
concentrated force of an argument, the 
strong urgency of an appeal. This word 
“debtor” brings out missionary endeavor 
and missionary motive into clean-cut dis- 
tinctness of meaning. 

O, church of to-day, look upon Paul, your 
missionary prototype! Look upon him con- 
fessing himself in debt to Greeks and bar- 
barians, and see your relation to Burma, 
China, Japan, Africa. It was because Paul 
looked through the eyes of God and felt 
through the heart of God that he put it in 
that way. It is God’s own clustering of 
thought, and therefore it is as true to-day 
as it was at the beginning. To be saved 
yourself makes you a debtor to those who 
are still unsaved. The prayer in the pri- 
vacy of your closet must include the 
petition, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on the earth.” 

The Matter of Debt.—If there is anything 
concerning which we have clear ideas, it is 
the matter of debt. There are some’ who 
seem to have thoughts and feelings blurred 
at this point, who get in debt, stay in debt, 
and appear perfectly easy. But if anybody 
is in debt to us, we have a pressure of con- 
viction as to what he ought to do. When- 
ever we hear of a case our mind is swift 
in coming to a conclusion. Every one has 
its own peculiar conditions. In the midst 
of them all, there is one thing about which 
‘we do not question, a man in debt ought to 
pay the debt, if he has the ability. Where 
that sentiment is lacking, manhood is dying 
of dry rot. Common neighborhood moral- 
ity has its opinion of a man who goes into 
bankruptcy and sends around a fine equi- 
page to welcome him when he emerges on 
the further side. Decent morality, say 
nothing of spiritual religion, pronounces 
with unmistakable accent at this point. 
Heaven and earth unite their voices in the 
one judgment. 
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But, alas! How many there are who feel 
the force of the ought to pay, when you put 
after it $1 for groceries, at the corner store, 
$500 in trade in a distant city, who do not 
feel the force of it, when, allowing the 
amounts to remain the same, you put in the 
place of groceries and trade an offering 
unto the Lord for the extension of his king- 
dom. 

Paul knew no such distinction. At 
Corinth, where this letter was written, he 
worked with his own hands at _tent- 
making, in order that he might have money 
for food, lodging and clothes. He insisted 
on this, at times, when others would have 
gladly supplied his need. There were 
special reasons why he wished to discharge 
that financial obligation himself; but there 
was one great debt which kept staring him 
in the face, pressing in upon his soul, as 
long as he lived and had power to act. 
That was his debt to the heathen. God, in 
his infinite love, had come to him twenty- 
one years before, while on his way to 
Damascus. Instead of hurling an annihbi- 
lating thunderbolt of wrath, the Lord mer- 
cifully smote him with blinding light, in 
which he could think himself back to 
sanity. Such forgiving love! Such amaz- 
ing condescension! And then, such exalted 
honor, to be an ambassador of the court of 
heaven among the nations! Whatever God 
called upon him to do, he felt it was, so far, 
discharging a debt to undertake it. God's 
desire to send a blessing to the Gentiles be- 
came transformed in his mind into mission- 
ary motive power. He gave himself s0 
utterly to the desire to be of use in the 
world, so fixed his mind on what God 
wanted accomplished, that he could say, 
feeling the binding force of it, I am a debtor 
to all nationalities, all classes and condi- 
tions. I am a debtor to men whom I never 
have seen, because God loves them and has 
blessings which he wishes carried to them 
through my ministry. 

The Point of Transfer—Paul does not 
say, I am a debtor to God. He sees 
that the Lord transfers his credit 
account to those whom it is his purpose to 
save. Christ said, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these ye 
have done it unto me.” With divine instinct, 
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therefore, the missionary apostle gets into 
the very heart of the missionary motive. 
He is in debt to those whom God purposes 
to bless. He felt that debt binding on his 
conscience, as you feel a debt which you 
have contracted at the store. “So (being a 
debtor), as much as in me is, I am ready to 
preach the gospel at Rome also.” 

Oh, if we could only get up into these alti- 
tudes and look out on the missionary work 
through such openings of truth! Not think 
so much of distance, of national differences, 
of traits and customs which we despise; but 
think more of what these people are capa- 
ble of becoming, think more of the fact that 
our world is getting to be one thickly popu- 
lated neighborhood; think more of the fact 
that what we are, in any superiority, is due 
to the gospel of our Lord; think truly, 
deeply, as we ought to think, that the faith 
we have in Christ, the hope we have in 
heaven, the comfort we have in this church 
to-day, are all interwoven with the obliga- 
tions to declare that faith, herald that hope, 
and share this comfort with others far 
away. 

Questions as to Hindrances.—Between a 
consciousness of God’s saving power in the 
soul, on the one side, and a vivid conviction 
of indebtedness to the heathen on the other, 
there may be a variety of intellectual and 
spiritual conditions. Let us glance at them 
in a few sentences and begin with ques- 
tions. 

Sceptical Literature and Comparative Re- 
ligion.—Has the subtle scepticism of litera- 
turecharged the air with influences enervat- 
ing to the missionary idea? Did the issue 
of “The Light of Asia” raise the query in 
some minds whether there is, after all, 
such absolute need of the Light of the 
World? A study of comparative religion 
gave astonishing duplicates of ethical 
maxims of the New Testament. Do any 
fail to see that isolated ethical maxims by 
no means prove the existence of a vital re- 
ligion? Brahmans have been entertained in 
Christian homes and paraded in club meet- 
ings, as oriental curiosities. Some have 
wondered why we needed to send our re- 
ligion to convert such fine specimens. An 
American artist returns from the East and 
Writes letters to a Boston paper against 
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American missionaries. He thinks they 
have no right to thrust their religion on 
those who have a good one of their own. 
“IT have travelled and painted,’ he says, 
“all over the globe, and I never met a more 
civilized, humane, intelligent, cleanly, pious 
and chaste man than the typical. Turk.” 
Here is a man, and he represents a large 
class, ashamed of the missionary gospel, 
who thinks it foolishness, at least out of 
this country, a stumbling block to the 
progress of the nations. Now, let us be as 
faithful as the family physician in our at- 
tempted diagnosis. Is any of that spirit 
getting into the air that we Christians 
breathe, an attenuation of it taken in uncon- 
sciously, deadening zeal and making it 
easier to stay in the background when a 
crisis calls to the front? 

Evangelical Religion and Ethics.—Then, by 
shadowy gradations, pass to the tendency 
to transfer emphasis from the central, gos- 
pel insistence on personal faith in a per- 
sonal Savior, to the ethical teaching of the 
gospel. This tendency branches in two 
directions. 

1. Some are saying, and truthfully, too, 
New Testament ethics commends itself to 
the moral consciousness and, also, agrees 
with the best ethics of the great world re- 
ligions. But then, they add, is there not, 
therefore, a common meeting ground here 
on which we may hold a fraternal parlia- 
ment and at the same time hold in abey- 
ance all offensive distinctions? 

It was in the midst of just such opinions 
as these that Paul worked. The Romans 
would have accepted Christ if he had been 
content to come into the Pantheon on a 
level with the gods of other nations. It was 
the gospel’s exclusiveness that offended. It 
was the thrusting forward into foremost 
place of Christ crucified as mankind’s only 
Savior that made it appear foolishness. 
Paul, knowing all this, said, “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ; I am ready 
to preach in Rome also.” He held, by a 


strong, experimental grip, on that cardinal 
doctrine, the personal sinner needs the per- 
sonal Christ. Entrance upon salvation is 
through faith. How shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard? 

2. There is, also, exposure to temptation 
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in another way from this ethical drift. In- 
tensely practical men feel it, who wish re- 
ligion to tell on society right here and now. 
If religion means anything, they say, it 
means transformation of actual social con- 
ditions. So, arise many enthusiasts, each 
advocating and pushing into prominence a 
particular phase of practical religion. To 
name them is not to condemn them, but to 
suggest how sore the temptation is to be- 
come absorbed in them—temperance re- 
form, associations for young men and for 
boys, hospitals, homes for aged women and 
men, associated charities, labor reforms. 
Personally, I believe in every one of them; 
they belong to pure religion as do honesty, 
sobriety, purity, helpfulness. What we 
need is to guard ourselves against allowing 
any of these good works to usurp the pri- 
mary place. 

Daylight Does Not Bring the Sun.—Soci- 
ology is good; but soteriology is fontal. 
What the world needs first is Christ, not 
Christian civilization. The sun brings day- 
light, not daylight the sun; and daylight is 
more blessed here because of its large mis- 
sionary sweep around the entire globe. 
Beneficent as reforms and charities are 
they must keep subordinate to personal be- 
lief in the personal Christ. Their many, 
their loud, their pleading voices must be 
responded to; but oh, let them not drown 
the Macedonian cry, ‘Come over, O Chris- 
tian men, come over into heathendom and 
help us.” 

Paul never got beyond holding in vivid, 
grateful remembrance his conversion. He 
reverted to it in sermons and letters to the 
very last. This was the perennial source of 
experience and doctrine, the overflowing 
spring, way up in the heights of his life, 
through which mountain reservoirs, fed by 
the rains of heaven, kept pouring the cease- 
less flow of divine motive power. In such 
a mountain stream as this we must find our 
constant refreshing and motive power. 
“Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, 
then will I teach,” and give and dare. 

Have Been Giving Many Years.—Have I in- 
dicated all the hindrances? By no means. 
Let me briefly, in conclusion, allude to what 
more commonly falls from the lips of Chris- 


tians: “Oh, we have been giving to the 
Burman mission these many years. Ever 
since we were children we have heard this 
ery, “The Missionary Union is in need,’ 
Every once in a while there is a call for 
advance. More, more is needed. And by 
and by we strike a crisis, like the present, 
When is this call going to be satisfied?’ 

As for the call itself, we have seen that it 
springs out of the nature of the gospel and 
the plan of its promulgation. It is, 
properly, a call, not upon our generosity, 
but upon our willingness to pay a debt. As 
to the increase of the call, ask parents of a 
growing family, ask enterprising men in 
the midst of enlarging business, “Is there 
any way of getting on without this ever- 
lasting and increasing expenditure?’ and 
the answers will come from hearth-stone 
and counting room, “Not unless there is 
death, starvation or failure.’ In hard times 
a mother will wear a faded dress and still 
keep her daughter in the school. Business 
men, in a crisis, reduce here, there, every- 
where, seeking to keep their credit good. 
They meet their obligations, come what 
will. 

Still a Debior.—That was the spirit of 
Paul in the missionary business. What 
had he been doing through the past twenty- 
one years? He had denied himself from 
the first. He gave up place and honor that 
he might be a herald of the good news. He 
gave himself to peril by sea and by land. 
When preaching at Lystra, he was stoned, 
flung outside the city and left for dead. He 
was thrust into prison with Silas at Phil- 
ippi. He met with opposition, sooner or 
later, wherever he went. Lewd fellows of 
the baser sort were set upon him by the 
more respectable, who were moved with 
envy at his success. At Athens he was 
called a babbler. And in Corinth and in 
Galatia, some of those who had been his 
friends turned against him, causing his 
heart to bleed as mere enemies never have 
the power to do. 

And after all this giving back to God of 
his uncomplaining service, in blood and 
tears, we see him in Corinth, with the scars 
of twenty-one years upon him, bending 
over this letter and writing in the very 
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first chapter, IJ am a debtor—still a DEBTOR. 
As much as in me is, I am ready to preach 
in Rome also. I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ. It is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth. 
It is that kind of power in my own heart. 
I never can discharge the debt I owe to 
God until his blessed will is made known to 
all people. 

Think of Paul writing that, and then, 
think of us! men and women in this sunset 
splendor of the nineteenth century, with all 
our comforts even in the hardest times, say- 
ing to ourselves, we cannot, we CANNOT 
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give, on an average, one whole dollar a 
year to sustain our missionary work in 
India, Burma, Africa, China and Japan! 
Oh, that, by some divine process of trans- 
fusion, the Pauline, red blood of the gospel 
might come, in quickening tide, into our 
arteries. 
Spirit of the ever living God, come, not 
with a rushing, mighty wind, or cloven 
tongues of fire, but come, come. Take this 
cluster of quivering, conscientious think- 
ing out of the palpitating life of Paul and 
make it a motive power in us as it was in 
him nineteen centuries ago. 


I was tired, and sat down in my chair to 
rest. I had been out to the pagoda, where 
the rich man held a seven-day festival. I 
was on my way from the house of a widow, 
whose husband had been a Christian, and 
I found that everyone believed in idols. I 
read and talked a long time, but they were 
joined to their idols. While I was return- 
ing, the rich Buddhist saw me, and came 
out and invited me to come in and talk and 
read. There were many groups of men and 
women, but as I was tired and hoarse, I sat 
down on a bench, and talked with the men 
and women who gathered about me. 

Behind me was a niche, which had a 
locked door, and when I asked about it, 
they told me that a crazy man had knocked 
off the head of the god. Then we had a 
long conversation about the dumb idol. 
They insisted that although it was not 
Gautama himself, it was a holy object, and 
must be ranked as a god, and so they said 
about all the idols which surrounded the 
temple. I tried to tell them of Jesus the 
Savior, but it was no new story to them, 
and they only listened to me out of respect. 
When I told the wife of the rich man, that 
I felt sad about her and her husband, that 
their souls would surely be lost, she held 
down her head and wiped her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, “you are our old friend, 
and we know that you love us, and believe 
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what you say”; and then she looked into a 
niche, and her eyes brightened up with 
pride, and she continued: “Our forefathers 
called these gods, and in some way or other 
they must be sacred.” 

“But,” I said, “they cannot do anything 
for you.” After a little while I left, 
but as I went from one of the arched 
gates I looked back and the proud woman 
was saying her prayers before the locked- 
up door of the headless image. I have read 
and talked with this woman very much for 
over twenty-five years, and as I sat down 
to rest in my house, I meditated and was 
very sad. God had not put my words into 
the sword of the Spirit and these hearts 
were like stone. 

While I was sitting there, I heard a jab- 
bering, and looked out and saw half a dozen 
men and women looking at my New York 
dog. They looked up at me, and as I recog- 
nized one of the men, I called them in, and 
then he reminded me of a former conversa- 
tion. He came in with a man and his wife. 
They came and stood by the stile and 
looked and looked at the big dog, and when 
I bade them enter, they came in, the woman 
having a tray of dried meat and vegetables 
on her head. “He haw!” they went as 


‘they came up to the chained-up figure, and 


then as the woman seemed timid I said, 
“Though he is chained up to that post, give 
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him something to eat and he will not harm 
you,” and so in faith, the timid woman 
walked up and put down the tray at the 
feet of the dog; but then she crouched back 
and looked up into the face of the dog and 
saw that it was a dumb image and picked 
up her tray. 

They asked me what was the object of its 
being there, and I said “Listen,” and so 
they sat down on the grass, and | put ques- 
tions to them. 

“Ts he not here to guard me from thieves 
and dacoits, and help me in various ways?’ 
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and after they had come up the stairs, and 
drank a little water, I sat down and came 
to the facts. 

“I am only following out your customs 
if I trust in a dumb image, and you are 
right. It cannot hear me when I ask for 
protection and it cannot guard me while I 
sleep.” 

“Ah! that is good,” said the man, “your 
words are now true and wise and good.” 

I continued. “It cannot do anything for 
you or any other person,” and then I told 
them that I had brought it here to show up 
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“But he cannot do anything,” 
replied. 

“Don’t deride my American dog,’’ I con- 
tinued. “See, he has ears and eyes and 
feet,” and then we got up and peered into 
those ears and eyes. It all came back to 
me. They smote upon their breasts a little 
and put up their hands to me in a respect- 
ful attitude. 

“We do not like to dispute the great 
teacheress but it is impossible for this dumb 
image to hear you or see you, or do any- 
thing for you.” We had an earnest dispute, 


they 


their false customs of making an idol, call- 

ing it a god and trusting in it for help. 

They said their god was consecrated, but I 

told them it was not changed in power. 
after it came fro the maker’s hand, and 

that my old dog passed through a fire 

consecration when he was made, but he had 

no life or power. 

Weeks passed on, and now that man 
came to show up the dog and convince his 
other friends of the folly of idol-god wor- 
ship. He told me that he and the other 
couple had never gone to the idol-god since 
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that day. I gave this company leaflets, 
and they took them away, but my friend, 
the man, looked back upon the figure as he 
went out of the gate, and I heard him say 
to his friend— 

“That has done more for me than these 
kind of books!” 

“Yes! I hear,” I called out, ‘and you must 
come again and get lessons from the dumb 
teacher. I will be his speaker.” 

“T will do so,” he replied, and then he 
turned to his friends and looked serious. 
“At the great festival last year I heard the 
dog had over three hundred visitors, men, 
women and children.” 

This was true; on great occasions, many 
of the district people come in to look at 
him, and there is not a day but what he 
has some visitors. There he stands, in 
front of a group of crotens and roses, sun 
or rain, night and day. 

God, the living God, is able to use various 
means to bring light to his creatures. One 
of our most prominent Christians was 
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brought to the truth by a question asked 
by an English Christian officer, about the 
origin of the seed of the teak tree which he 
was gathering. He had _ said, like all 
Buddhists, “There is no Creator’; but this 
question touched his heart, and he reasoned 
with the gentleman and read and was led 
to believe that God, the eternal God, was 
the Creator of heaven and earth. This was 
followed by a search into their books, and 
the Spirit worked in his heart, it was 
softened and he became a disciple of Christ. 

The name of “dog” is a little offensive to 
the Burmans, so I often qualify and explain 
the comparison used. 

Some of my New York friends are send- 
ing me a large eagle, and “New York’ will 
now have a companion in my “America’— 
another dumb teacher, who will rest upon a 
tall post the opposite side of my front walk. 
“Sow beside all waters.” Will some of my. 
kind friends at home who have asked about 
my dog, please accept this as an answer to 
their questions. 


It is now two months: since we came to 
Burma. The time has passed quickly and 
joyously. It was our intention to spend 
but a week here and pass quickly into 
China, but the doors have been open to us 
in so many places, and the indications of 
divine ordering were so plain we could not 
ignore the service asked of us. Thus we 
have since the end of November visited 
Rangoon, Moulmein, Bassein, Henzada, 
Pegu, Shwegyin, Toungoo, Mandalay, and 
are now at Bhamo within sight of the 
mountains which divide Burma from 
China, but which we hope will become a 
link to connect them. In every place we 
received only kindness and encouragement 
from our fellow missionaries, and enthusi- 
4sm on the part of the Christians, whether 
Burman, Telugu, Karen or Kachin. 

I cannot express the surprise with which 
we heard of the first offering for the work 
in Western China of forty rupees by the 
College church in Rangoon, an experience 
duplicated in every place, till now we have 
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one thousand rupees as the proof of Chris- 
tian love from the Christians of Burma for 
their brothers in the adjoining land. And 
the help that has come to us from many 
sources will enrich our lives for many days. 
The greater experience of the brethren 
here, the new conditions of work, the qual- 
ity of the Christians, their advanced state 
of development and marked sympathy with 
the Lord’s work in other places—all have 
been factors in working this result. 

The work among the Karens has ap- 
pealed to us very strongly. At Bassein, 
Henzada and Shwegyin we were struck 
with apparent results and indications of 
promise for the future. There is material 
not only to work their own fields, but also 
for advance work in other places. 

In the Burman work at Moulmein, Pegu 
and Rangoon we were more than pleased. 
Miss Payne is especially capable and wise 
in her position at Pegu. Mandalay needs 
another worker. Brother McGuire is doing 
well. He cannot do all, however, and our 
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work should be well manned at that im- 
portant point. 

In the Telugu and Tamil mission you are 
doing a good and needed work. These peo- 
ple are one of the important factors in the 
coming Burma, and as such are of the 
greatest value. 

The houses and school buildings through- 
out Burma, so far as we have seen them, 
are good and efficient, some too ornate and 
extensive, put up with mistaken ideas, but 
generally there is much to be proud of and 
confident in, on this great field. 

May I say a word further respecting an 
opportunity lying before us now to reach 
the Chinese in Burma? It has forced itself 
upon us in different places, and many of our 
brethren have mentioned it also. At three 
or four points there is a special promise if 
work were begun for these people. It 
might be allied to the Burman work, and 
would not, I think, call for a special man. 
At Rangoon, Moulmein and Mandalay, per- 
haps also at Toungoo, there are fields in 
which we are better fitted than any others 
to take up the work in connection with an 
existing organization. Schools in which 
Chinese and English would form the media 
of instruction, in the hands of careful, godly 
Chinese supervised by the Burman mis- 
sionary at the point of work, are needed. 
The Chinese would themselves help in de- 
fraying the expenses, and we should then 
have a field on which to utilize the results 
of the Home Mission Society in California 
and elsewhere, since the majority of these 
Chinese in Burma are from Canton, hence 
using the same language as their country- 
men in America. I am collecting statistics, 
and corresponding with missionaries here 
and some home friends as to this needy 
sphere lying within our own borders. 

Some mention has been made in home 
papers of a work to be begun under our 
Union in Hongkong, so that we might se- 
cure the fruits of the Home Mission Society 
to the advantage of the Missionary Union. 
While there may be objections to a new 
mission on new territory for such an object, 
it seems to me there could not well be any 
to work for Chinese in Burma, who are 
rapidly becoming an element of paramount 
importance in the development and control 
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of Burma’s future in a commercial and 
social sense. I am not unaware of the 
present embarrassment of the Union finan- 
cially, yet I hope we may initiate such a 
work, and leave to the divine guidance all 
its future development and extension in the 
way indicated. 

Speaking of this leads naturally to our 
future. In counsel with the brethren here 
we have come to the conclusion that the 
new station Openshaw and I have been 
seeking should be placed somewhere on the 
Burma side of Western China, for the fol- 
lowing reasons:— 

Our hope has always been to connect the 
work along the Irrawaddy with that of 
Western China and also with that along 
the Brahmaputra eventually. 

In such a case, communication must be 
made through Burma on grounds of. both 
economy and despatch. 

We have such a line of communication 
now up to Bhamo and even to Myitkyina, 
by which missionaries, mail and silver can 
be forwarded without further considera- 
tion. 

The new station should be so placed that 
work can be carried on for the Chinese, for 
the hill tribes, and even for the Tibetans, 
who are emigrating to Yunnan to be under 
Chinese protection away from the Lamas. 

We are equipped for work among the 
Chinese, and there are among the Karens 
many who are anxious to work among the 
hill tribes of China, supported by the 
Karens of Lower Burma, such workers be- 
ing in fact missionaries from the Karet 
churches to their ancestral hills and homes 
in Western China. 

Our station would be a base from which 
to work, and such an advance is in the di- 
rect line of the expansion and development 
of the Karen Christians. We have in hand 
now about one thousand rupees, the result 
of the zeal and sympathy of Burmese and 
Karen Christians aided by the Telugu and 
Tamil church in Rangoon. 

The work in Suifu and at whatever other 
points you still retain the workers on the 
field there, will ultimately be connected 
at greater or less distances, and so our work 
extend from the Irrawaddy to the Yangtse 
and our hopes be consummated. 


|| 
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Brethren Upcraft and Openshaw were 
with us a few days. The visit did us good, 
and I think that it inspired them, to see 
the condition of things after two or three 
generations of work has been done, in con- 
trast to what they have been accustomed 
to in breaking up the primeval forest in 
mission work. : 

In company with Brethren Tribolet and 
Cronkhite I took them on our launch to 
the village where yet lives Thrah Da Bu, 
one of the noblest and almost the only 
surviving pastor of Abbott’s time. He has 
been not only one of the foremost men 
in all our educational work, but has also 
been one of the most profound believers 
in the idea that there were large numbers 
of Sgaw Karens, as yet unreached, in the 
regions beyond. He has carefully collected 
all the old Karen traditions as to the Karen 
fatherland, and has been on the alert for 
all the tidings he could get from Chinese, 
Shan or Burmese travellers beyond our 
frontiers. He has, largely from his own 
means, sent out several parties beyond the 
borders to find them and to preach to them. 
He has always said that, when found, 
these people, with their traditions of the 
one God and with their expectations, in 
common with their kindred in Burma, 
would only need a brief hearing of the 
gospel in order to accept it. The readiness 
with which the Karens at Zimmai _ re- 
¢eived the gospel only added to this be- 
lief of his. As soon as he met these 
brethren who had been working in the 
direction he has been so long looking as the 
original home of the Karens, he began 
questioning and comparing notes, with the 
following results. 

Brother Upcraft had become very much 
interested in the mountain people whom 
he had met and of whom he had learned 
somewhat. From this knowledge we 
fained the following parallels between the 


Karens of Burma and the wild people of 
Western Ohina: 


The Karens and the Wild People of China. 


THE KARENS AND THE WILD PEOPLE OF CHINA. 


REV. C. A. NICHOLS, BASSEIN, BURMA. 


1. “These people have never been sub- 
dued by the Chinese.” 

2. “They lived north of the golden sand 
flowing river.” These people met by 
Brother Upcraft live mostly north of the 
Yangtse River, which in the summer rises 
to a great height; and when it subsides 
leaves a mobile sand, from which the na- 
tives wash out small quantities of gold. 

3. “They live in the land of the three 
rivers.” In fact they do live between the 
Yangtse and two of its northern confluents. 

4. “They are called by the Chinese 
‘Yarens’ or the ‘wild people.’” It is from 
this name that I judge the Burman name 
for the Karens which we inherit in our 
“Karen” is derived, viz., “Kayin.” 

5. “They use bows and arrows, as do the 
Karens.” 

6. The Karen garments worn in Burma 
by the old people in the plains and by the 
Karens of the hills, Brother Upcraft rec- 
ognized as the same as those he had seen 
there. 
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7. “The people there burn their dead, 
according to old Karen custom.” 

8. “They worship,” according to the 
statements of Mr. Upcraft’s Chinese in- 
formants, “the Lord of Heaven,” which 
is certainly the old Karen form of teaching 
respecting God. 

In other respects there were many facts 
in regard to these people which certainly 
seem to point to them very strongly as the 
people from which the Karens of Burma 
and Siam are only “branches.” 

These brethren now go up to Western 
China in the hopes of finding a base 
from which Karen preachers can work 
out into the heart of the Karen coun- 
try, if such it be. Our people of course 
are very much aroused over the pros- 
pect, and there will be no lack of 
workers or of means to send them when 
the way opens up for them to go. As I 
remember their report, the country inhab- 
ited by these people is said to be thirty 
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days’ journey in length and at least fifteen 
days’ journey in breadth, so the number of 
people there should reach at least into the 
hundreds of thousands. Thus it may be 
that the providence which sent Messrs. Up- 
craft and Openshaw out of China for a 


There is no sign on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of relaxation in the barbarous per- 
secution of the Russian non-conformists, 
especially those known under the name of 
Stundists. A considerable number of com- 
mon criminals were pardoned at the acces- 
sion to the throne of the present Czar, but 
none of the non-conformist exiles shared in 
the imperial clemency. During the past 
year the Czar put a stop to the shameful 
propaganda of the Orthodox church among 
the Buddhistic Buriates in Eastern Siberia, 
thus protecting his heathen subjects against 
violence and cruelties from the orthodox 
priests; but the peaceful Stundists have had 
no share in the paternal protection of ‘‘the 
Little Father” against the cruelties to 
which they have been exposed during the 
last twelve years. 

I cannot give you an exact statement as 
to the present number of non-conformist 
exiles in Transcaucasia. I only know, that 
with every etape (an etape, or convoy, of 
exiles arrives here twice a month) at least 
five non-conformist families are brought 
to this place of banishment. Thus about 
one hundred non-conformist families are 
exiled here every year. This systematic 
process of banishment has continued now 
for more than seven years. Members of 
different religious sects are being banished 
here, but most of all Baptists and so-called 
Spiritual Christians. Stundists as a special 
sect, strictly speaking, do not exist. By 
this name are included both in the south 
and the southwestern parts of Russia all 
kind of sectaries. In fact, it is enough for 
a man to leave off drinking whisky in order 
to acquire the name of “Stundist.” 

In literature Baptists and Pashkoffites 


THE NON-CONFORMIST MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 


BY A PROMINENT CHRISTIAN EXILE IN TRANSCAUCASIA, 


short time is only God’s way of sending 
the gospel to that Jarge number of people, 
as thoroughly prepared to receive it as 
were the Karéns of Burma when Board- 
man found them here. 


are usually called Stundists, but the 
“Spiritual Christians,’ Young Stundists, 
The latter resemble the Quakers very much 
with regard to their tenets. They are only 
few in number, but they are growing rapid- 
ly with every year. The Young Stundists, 
or Spiritual Christians, resemble in their 
doctrine and practices the so-called Dukho- 
bortsi (a sect which the Government always 
has considered as especially dangerous), 
and the Chlisti, or Christs, as this sect was 
formerly called. There is an English book 
on the Dukhobortsi, written by the Messrs. 
Allen and Grell, English Friends, who 
visited them early in this century, and to 
whom they owe the clemency shown to 
them by the Emperor Alexander I. The 
majority of the Dukhobortsi at present live 
in Transcaucasia, where they number about 
10,000; but there are some of them also in 
Siberia. During the last seven years they 
have been most cruelly and relentlessly per- 
secuted, their most prominent members be- 
ing banished to the shores of the Polar Sea. 
These persecutions have greatly elevated 
their spirit and strengthened their courage, 
and turned their attention more seriously 
than ever to religious and moral questions. 
Last spring, following the example of the 
early Christians, they “divided their pos 
sessions and goods, and apportioned them 
to all, as any man had need.” At present 
they are establishing common husbandry, 
associated homes and workshops. These 
“silly and injurious devices,” as these él- 
deavors to better their conditions of life are 
called by the authorities, have brought 
upon these harmless people new banish- 
ments by administrative process (banish- 
ment without trial). Thus exiled Dukho 
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bortsi have been rebanished from Archan- 
gel to Berezof in Siberia, and from Elisa- 
bethpol in Transcaucasia to Kola and the 
Murman coast on the Polar Sea. But all 
this has only strengthened their resolution 
not to deviate from what they consider to 
be right and good, and to continue in the 
way of bringing their lives into harmony 
with the will of God. 

The Chlisti also resemble in their doctrine 
the Young Stundists, though often differing 
from one another in considerable degree. 
Their number surpasses that of all other 
sects. This is to be accounted for by the 
fact that they keep ikons (pictures of the 
saints) in their houses, go to chureh and ob- 
serve all the rites of the church, pay liber- 
ally for the services of the priests, and 
thereby escape persecution. They are to be 
found everywhere, but are especially 
numerous among the Cossacks, nearly one- 
third of the border Cossacks belonging to 
them. They are all vegetarians, and of 
late the so-called “Young Stundism” is 
spreading fast among them. 

It should be said that Dukhobortsi, 
Chlisti and the Young Stundists do not 
quarrel among themselves, nor do they 
show intolerance toward other sects, but 
recognize the right of full liberty of con- 
science to all. Among them will often be 
heard expressions such as these: “Let 
every one keep his faith; do not rail at that 
of another;” “You may be saved in any 
faith, provided you live according to your 
conscience.” Also among the Molokans 
there is a movement toward the Young 
Stundism. The old people among the Molo- 
kans are leaning toward the Baptists, 
whereas the young people, if they are not 
entirely indifferent, are more inclined to 
Stundism. 

In Russia they are persecuting under the 
tame of “Stunda,” not so much a sect, as an 
awaking conscious hunger among the 
masses after religious, moral and _ intel- 
lectual food. This is evident from the fact 
that as soon as there appears the least sign 
of serious inquiry after truth, of conscious 
endeavor to better their moral condition, 
straightway it calls forth bitter persecution 


and is branded by the name of “sectarian- 
ism.” 
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The fact seems to be that the Government 
and the spiritual authorities do not recog- 
nize among the Orthodox any power or 
capability whatever to better their lives in 
a moral sense. This manner of acting 
toward the Orthodox population on the part 
of the “upper” classes is noticed and under- 
stood by the people, and more than any- 
thing else discredits orthodoxy in its eyes. 
It is significant that landlords, although 
they abuse the sectarians and although they 
even go to church “to set an example for 
the muzhiks,” yet all the while more readily 
hire sectarians as laborers and pay higher 
wages to them than to the Orthodox. In 
some places landlords, at the request of the 
clergy, promise not to protect sectarians, 
yet they never consider it their duty to keep 
such promises—it would be too incon- 
venient for them. To stop teaching people 
how to read is impossible, to prohibit the 
sale of the Holy Scriptures (as the clergy 
desire) is also impossible, and therefore, to 
hinder the decline of that kind of ortho- 
doxy, which is preached to the people, is 
also impossible. The people are not blind; 
they see very well that the preachers them- 
selves and their helpers—the worldly 
authorities—do not believe in what they 
preach. As long as there were no very 
strong persecutions, the people were satis- 
fied with what they were used to and paid 
little attention to what they professed. 
The persecutions, however, compelled them 
to look deeper into that which was pre- 
sented to them under the name of 
“Christian faith.” 

If anywhere in Russia there is an out- 
break of bad feeling against the non- 
conformists on the part of the Orthodox, 
the real cause of this lies not in any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the Orthodox dog- 
mas, of which the Orthodox are entirely 
ignorant. The principal cause is the refusal 
of the non-conformists to drink vodka 
(whisky). All know that it is bad to drink; 
but all the while drinking is so closely con- 
nected, in the ideas of the peasants, with 
every ecclesiastical and family festival that 
a refusal to drink appears to them a denial 
of the festival itself—as a kind of sacrilege. 
Besides, the non-conformists are a constant 
living protest against drinking. In places 
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where there are a number of non-conformist 
families among the population public mat- 
ters are decided without the traditional 
“measure of vodka,” not because of a small 
group of non-conformists, who might try 
to hinder it, but because “it is awkward to 
drink at the expense of those who do not 
partake in drinking.” Thus this time- 
sanctified, strange custom is being aban- 
doned little by little. It is evident that all 
do not like this. The saloon keepers do not 
like it; and this is an important matter, be- 
cause the saloon keeper is a very influential 
person in the village; in most cases the 
majority of the villagers are in debt to him, 
and, therefore, they also try to please him. 

From this it is evident that the present 
persecutions of the sectarians on the part 
of the authorities, will not serve to weaken 
the sectarian movement; but, on the con- 
trary, is one of the principal means of its 
spreading. 

The authorities persecute principally 
Baptists and Stundists, because of the sup- 
posed political undercurrent of their teach- 
ing, and their fancied sympathy with the 
Germans and such like trash; but by such 
irrational actions they do _ themselves 
change purely religious questions into polit- 
ical ones. Through their foolish and bar- 
barous actions they have already brought 
matters so far that the people begin to re- 
gard sectarianism as something useful to 
the peasants and the Czar. They regard 
the persecutions as devices of men who are 
deceiving the Czar, and are only thinking 
of their own personal interests. 

Just as Socialism is regarded by the peo- 
ple as “the landlords’ matter” to the injury 
of the Czar and the muzhiks (to this day it 
is firmly believed among the people that the 
gentry killed Alexander II, because he 
emancipated the peasants and cared for 
their wants), so sectarianism, thanks to the 
policy of the late Czar and his Government, 
is beginning to be regarded by the peasants, 
as “the Czar’s and the muzhiks’ matter.” 
The people argue in the following manner: 
The Czar needs sober, honest and indus- 
trious taxpayers. It is in the interest of the 
Czar that the people should be well-to-do 
in order to be able to pay taxes. The sec- 
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tarians are more capable of this than all 
the rest. But this is not in the interest of 
the gentry. They need to keep the people 
in poverty and darkness, in order that they 
may get cheap laborers and be able to cheat 
them more easily. And therefore the gen- 
try act contrary to the will of the Czar, and 
persecute the sectarians for their own per- 
sonal interests, and thus hinder the people 
from bettering their material and moral 
condition of life. The priests persecute the 
sectarians for the very same reason. 

The authorities have taken good care to 
put sectarians in places where they have 
never been known before. The cruel and 
foolish banishment of sectarians from one 
place to another by administrative order 
has only served this purpose. As soon as a 
prominent sectarian has gathered about 
him a number of followers he has been 
exiled to another place, where he has re- 
peated the very same thing. In this way 
sectarians have arisen in places where no 
sectarian movement probably would have 
been heard of if it had not been for this aid 
on the part of the Government. Thus the 
exiled sectarians in this place tell the story 
of a certain Vasili Schelestoff, who, having 
been rebanished to a new place, soon gained 
about 200 followers. Besides, the exile sys- 
tem has served the very important purpose 
of acquainting members of different sects 
with one another, and given them an idea 
of the spread of sectarianism and of the 
number of its adherents. 

At the present time two courses open up 
before the authorities—persecution and full 
religious liberty. Choosing the first, they 
will not save the Orthodox hierarchical 
church, but only injure themselves and 
that very seriously. Choosing the other, 
they will do the very best that can be done 
both for themselves and the Orthodox hier- 
archy. Unhappily, for the present there is 
very little hope that the authorities will 
select the second; so much the less as it is 
well known that the general procurator of 
the Holy Synod, Mr. Pobiedonostseff, re- 
gards orthodoxy not so much as a religious 
confession as an absolute condition of pre- 
serving the present order of things in Rus- 
sia. This fact is enough to shut out all 
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hopes in the near future of any relaxation 
of the religious persecution in Russia. 

It seems to me that this view is entirely 
false and contradicted by facts; we have to 
add once more that persecutions only con- 
tribute to weaken the Church and the 
established order. Every one who desires, 
not the fall of a certain sect and the rise of 
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another, but the enlightenment of the con- 
science of the people, not by dead letters, 
but through the life-giving teaching and the 
spirit of Christ, must earnestly hope and 
work, not for persecutions, but for full and 
unconditional religious liberty. 
Transcaucasia, January, 1896. 
—From the Independent. 


TESTIMONY OF A SEA CAPTAIN. 


TRANSLATED FROM NORWEGIAN. 


Ship “Borghild,” 
Frederikshald, Norway. 
To the Editor of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine: 

On behalf of my crew and myself I here- 
by desire to express our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks to the American Baptist mis- 
sionaries at Moulmein, Burma, for all the 
kindness and courtesies they manifested 
toward us during our stay in Moulmein 
from Aug. 16 to Oct. 5, 1895, and not to us 
only but to all the ships that were there. 

Miss S. R. Slater, Miss Ford, Pastor 
Sharp and the other misisonaries, were 
always ready after their long hours of labor, 
to instruct us, and if we desired to see some 
of the pagodas, they took pleasure in con- 
ducting us, usually taking some of the chil- 
dren along also, and would translate for us 
some of the Burmese scriptures. We were 
always welcome, and after preaching on 
Wednesday and Sunday evenings we would 
g0 with them to their home when we would 
have some music and sing a few hymns. 

Their object in taking such deep interest 
in the seamen and making things so 
pleasant for them, was, in order to keep 
them from drink and resorts of vice, and in 


which they succeeded to a great extent, as 
the sailors, after having listened to the 
earnest exhortations of the missionaries, 
would go aboard deeply impressed by what 
they had seen and heard, and I can say 
that such was the case especially with my 
men. 

The most of the vessels were laying sev- 
eral miles down the river taking in cargoes, 
and upon their departures, one of the mis- 
sionaries would go aboard and give them a 
farewell address and pray with them. In 
this good work they seemed to be untiring, 
and if they continue they will certainly 
save many a seaman from much evil. 
Though it be not necessary for me to urge 
them, yet I feel like saying to these devoted 
missionaries: Never weary in your good 
work for the seamen. 

To the directors of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union in the United States I 
also desire to extend our heartfelt thanks 
for the kind consideration, the friendship 
and the Christian influence received by me 
and my men from their missionaries in 
Moulmein. 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
O. E. ERIKSEN, 
Master. 


READY TO BE OFFERED. 


The following letter to Dr. Mabie from 
Mrs. Stilson is too good and too affecting 
hot to be given to the public. The writer 
went to Burma in 1850 as Miss H. E. T. 
Wright, afterward marrying Rev. Lyman 
Stilson, also a missionary in Burma. If 


all the Lord’s people had the spirit of de- 
votion and sacrifice which breathes in this 
letter, no good cause at home or abroad 
would lack ample means to carry out its 
purposes. Shall we not more fully realize 
that the great thing which is wanting to 
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the full consummation of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom is not money, nor men, but the 
entire consecration of the Lord’s people to 
his will and service? Having this, all else 
will follow, as the flowers bloom, the plants 
grow and all things live by the light and 
heat of the sun. —Editor. 


Jefferson, Iowa, Feb. 3, 1896. 
Rev. H. C. Mabie, D. D., 

Dear brother: Enclosed I send you one 
dollar for club of 20 copies of The Kingdom, 
knowing it will be the same as if sent as 
directed to the paper. A part of them are 
new and part renewals. I hoped to get a 
full club of each, but am so much of a 
“shut-in” that I see few persons, compara- 
tively. I hope to be able to send five dol- 
lars to the Treasury soon. My income is 
only seven dollars a month when I can rent 
part of my house; and that only part of the 
time. But I feel so anxious for a reduction 
of the debt that I cannot enjoy the little I 
have unless I divide it with the dear 
workers in the foreign field. Then, too, I 
receive the Magazine and H. H. marked 
“f.” not because I don’t want to pay for 
them, but because it makes me feel that 
“T belong” as when my dear husband was 
living, and received it free after he re- 


signed his connection with the Union, 
when he found himself unable to return. 

It may be the last time I am privileged 
to do anything to help on the work to 
which I gave myself at nine years of age 
(the blessedness of which I tasted for only 
two short years); for that bane of the aged— 
la grippe—has given me a call every spring 
or winter for the last six years; and 
possibly the next may be the last, God only 
knows. ; 

Excuse this long trespass on your pre- 
cious time. This anniversary of that 
precious meeting in Des Moines where I 
met you, recalls many glad memories. Oh, 
by the way, I see in your book the state- 
ment that Rev. J. S. Beecher was your 
brother-in-law. If you ever find time to 
drop me a postal to tell me how, I shall be 
glad to know. He was one of my associate 
missionaries. There are sixty other names 
in “Brightest Asia” of persons with whom 
I have had some acquaintance. 

May the Lord open the hearts, and loosen 
the purse strings of those who are robbing 
him, and relieve the anxieties of the Board, 
is the constant prayer of your sister in 
Christ and co-worker in missions. 


H. E. T. STILSON. 


PETTERS: 


INDIA. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 


Rev. A. T. Rose, D. D. 
RanGoon, Feb. 8, 1896. 

The Burmese field has never been more 
hopeful. I refer to nothing specially new. It 
was manifest before I went home. Nothing 
like a break-down, a smash-up, a grand halt, 
and “right about face.” But all through the 
villages there are some, in the aggregate 
many, who have come to feel their need of 
God, of a loving, living Heavenly Father, of 
a Savior who can forgive sin and save, of the 


Holy Spirit who can quicken, renew and 
cleanse. Most of these have heard preaching 
and read our books and tracts. These have 
already turned away from Buddhism and 
welcome the teacher. 

I was glad to hear Brother Kelly say, “This 
jungle, this evangelistic work is still the great. 
need of the Burman Mission.” I regard it as 
by far the most important work. Give us 
schools, we need them, and if possible (and it 
is), let them be more deeply Christian and 
evangelistic, but more trained and holy men 
to live Christ and preach Christ in all the vil- 
lages of Burma. 
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The Karen Mission. 


Rev. A. Bunker, D. D. 


Touneoo, Feb. 14, 1896. 
Great Progress.—I have never seen the 
work in so promising a condition, or so prom- 
ising of an immediate harvest. In fact it has 
begun. Baptisms have increased by fifty-six 
over last year, and 115 over the year before. 
Sunday school attendance has risen over 


1,000, and village schools have increased also, 


not including the Training School. In the 
Training School we sent up for examination 
this year 147 to 100 last, and got 114 passes 
to eighty-four last year. We have organized 
three new churches. The Brec Mission has 
been reorganized, and we now have the Brec 
Conference of ten churches. The whole Brec 
country has been reduced to perfect peace, 
and law and order established, roads opened, 
etc. We have the hearts of the people. The 
sawbwa who rules the country with Western 
Karennee is an avowed friend of the mission, 
has expelled the Romanists, and has asked 
and got a teacher from us. We have now the 
whole sweep from Toungoo river to the Sal- 
wen. We are known all over the country and 
respected. We have now on file more than 
thirty applications for teachers from various 
parts of this wide territory. 


Rev. H. Morrow. 
Pataw, MERGUI, Jan. 25, 1896. 

We are here attending the annual associa- 
tion of our churches, and so far the meetings 
have been with the utmost harmony. We 
thank God and take courage. 

Perils by Waters.—All our Christian vil- 
lages except one must be reached in a boat, 
those down this coast in the open sea. Many 
years ago a good sister in Fitchburg fur- 
nished us means to build a boat, and it has 
carried us over many a mile of sea and river. 
But it has become old, and only by great 
effort, and no. little discomfort, have I been 
able to use it. This season I repaired it 
as best I could, and on Monday we left Tavoy 
for this voyage down the coast. As soon as 
We got to sea the tossing about made the boat 
leak badly. We were heavily laden, four- 
teen persons on board in addition to all our 
supplies of food, water, books, medicines, and 
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a quantity of baggage belonging to pupils and 
others who had gone on foot. But by putting 
out the water almost constantly we kept on 
our way. We were only a few miles from the 
shore, and in case of extreme danger could 
bave run ashore, but there was no danger 
of sinking so long as we could keep to work 
at dipping out the water. 

We reached the mouth of this river on 
Wednesday at noon and came up with the 
tide. When it turned we ran upon a mud 
bank and moored to the shore. After dark 
I told the boys they could all go to sleep as 
they were very tired, and we also went to 
bed. Of course I expected to awake before 
the next tide reached us, but worn out with 
two nights of anxiety and labor I slept so 
soundly that before I awoke the tide had 
again come up and almost filled the boat with 
water. We slept on a high deck and escaped 
a wetting, but all our goods, books, clothing, 
lea, sugar, were soaked in water. Of course 
it was a great mistake on my part, but I had 
not the heart to ask boys who had been at 
work almost constantly two days and two 
nights to keep awake to watch, nor could 
they have done so. Mrs. Morrow and I were 
almost as much fatigued. But there was no 
danger to our lives, and we tried to take 
joyfully the spoiling of our goods. We got 
small boats and came in. If we cannot re- 
pair the old boat we shall leave her to rest 
her bones among the Karens. At best we 


shall not again venture to sea without other 
boats near us. 


Rev. M. E. Fletcher. 
Mavs, Jan. 31, 1896. 

An Awakening.—We have recently been 
very much cheered by the conduct of the 
Akyaw church. When we first visited this 
church it seemed spiritually dead though not 
buried. They were in arrears for their sub- 
scription to the station school; they were pas- 
torless and teacherless; the children were all 
naked and dirty. This year we were warmly 
received, and stayed two days, that is, Mrs. 
Fletcher, two Bible women, one preacher and 
I. When we went away we left a Bible 
woman. She has been there two months, has 
taught the children to read and sing, has had 
a woman’s Bible class of thirty. She brings 
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‘in the arrears for the school and the news 
that a parsonage has been built and the 
church is being repaired. The church is call- 
ing an earnest young man to become their 
pastor and teacher. The Holy Spirit seems to 
be among them and we are rejoicing in these 
evidences of renewed life. I must not forget 
to mention two baptisms there, and that two 
candidates are waiting to be baptized. 


The Chin Mission. 


Rev. C. L. Davenport. 
Sanpoway, Feb. 11, 1896. 

The native workers at this point impress 
me very favorably. I see no reason why 
Sandoway and environments may not move 
forward quickly for Christ. The preachers 
seem to possess the qualities of leadership. I 
trust that they may approve themselves as 
consecrated leaders. The preachers must be 
living expositions of their own sermons and 
teachings. Then the membership will accept 
and obey. 


SOUTH INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 


Rev. J. E. Clough, D. D. 
ONGOLE, Feb. 5, 1896. 

I am just in from a tour of fifteen days. 
While out I baptized sixty-seven, making 133 
thus far this year. 

March 4, 1896.—I am on the Darsi mis- 
sion field, sixty miles from Ongole. 

February 15 to 18 we had the pleasure at 
Ongole of entertaining Rev. S. Mead, LL. D., 
of Adelaide, South Australia, and his son, 
Dr. C. S. Mead of East Bengal. Dr. S. Mead 
is one of the leading Baptist ministers in 
Australia; he is a wideawake Baptist, and 
the leader of foreign mission work in South 
Australia, and he is travelling in India that 
he may the better interest the Baptists of his 
country in missions. They were much inter- 
ested in what they saw in Ongole, and while 
there went to the ford of the Gundlacumma 
river to see the place where 2,222 were bap- 
tized July 3, 1878, and to get a photograph of 
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it. They said they were richly paid for tak- 
ing the twenty miles’ drive in the sun. 

On the Ist inst. we baptized fifty-six a few 
miles from here, on this field, where I haye 
been touring since February 19, and I expect 
to be out until April 2. 


Rev. John Newcomb. 


Feb. 5, 1896. 
Our last Quarterly was the best we have 
ever had here. There were twenty-three bap- 
tisms. A preacher comes to me while writing 
and reports two villages believing. Pray the 
Lord to give us wisdom and blessing. 


Rev. G..H. Brock. 


Feb. 21, 1896. 

Here I am, among the people. Our Sun- 
day meeting of Christians, on the 9th, was the 
largest and best we have had yet in the vil- 
lages. At one place sixteen were baptized; 
at another forty-three, most of them from the 
Christian population. For the past ten days 
I have been over new ground. No missionary 
had ever seen these villages, and they had 
seen a preacher in only a few. Yet in every 
place we had a good hearing from all classes, 
while in most of the Madiga and Mala ham- 
lets they say they desire to become Christians 
and request me to send them preachers and 
teachers. I will send in several good teachers 
and their wives, a couple of preachers and 
two Bible women. This part is ripe for har- 
vest. I will try to visit it again in July and 
August. But oh! isn’t it a rough country? 
My bones ache, and to-day when I got to this 
place and met two of our Bible women and a 
good road, I felt that I had left the hard past 
behind; I could not but praise the Lord. 

Next Tuesday I expect to baptize about 100 
people from Madigas. Further north many 
Malas are requesting baptism, but the season 
is about over for touring, or at least will be 
when I get home two weeks hence and get 
through with my quarterly. 

It is getting hot and I am not too strong. 
I am grateful to have a part in this wonder- 
ful work, and ask that you remember this 
important field before the throne when you 
are there. 
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Rev. William Powell. 
NURSARAVAPETTA, Feb. 3, 1896. 

I have been touring through January and 
have had a very pleasant and prosperous 
tour. Sixty-eight have been immersed since 
January first. I have examined those candi- 
dates, nearly all myself, and exercise the ut- 
most care over those who join us. I have ad- 
vised a large number to wait on probation for 
some months longer. 

On January 25-27 the Krishna Association 
was held at Nursaravapetta, and we had very 
good meetings. I endeavored to start an As- 
sociation in 1888, but as we were only two 
missionaries in this district at that time, we 
could not do it. The native brethren are tak- 
ing a great interest in the Association and it 
is doing them a great deal of good. 
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Rev. W. E. Hopkins. 

Patmor, Feb. 8, 1896. 

We tind real encouragements. This morn- 
ing Mrs. Hopkins and I arose soon after three 
o’clock, ate a light breakfast and drove six 
miles with our organ and two preachers in an 
ox cart. We arrived and had a service well 
under way when the sun rose. For two and a 
half hours we preached and sang hymns, and 
Mrs. Hopkins played the organ, and we sold 
books and tracts and two copies of the Telugu 
New Testament to head men of the village. 
It was a good time. The people heard well 
and came running after us for tracts and 
books as soon as they heard that some had 
bought. Then they asked us to send a 
preacher to explain the New Testament to 
them and teach them more about Christianity. 


Rev. H. Adamson, M. D. 


BANGKOK, Feb. 4, 1896. 
The work among the Chinese and Siamese 
is rather encouraging. During the past year 
at the Chinese chapel there were twelve taken 
in by baptism, eight by letter and two by ex- 
perience, making twenty-two in all. This 
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year, during the month of January, four were 
taken in by baptism. On Sunday last, Feb- 
ruary 2, I baptized four more and one was 
taken in by experience, making altogether 
nine so far. There are two more candidates 
for baptism on Sunday next, February 9. 


The East China Mission. 


Rev. George L. Mason. 
Hucwav, Jan. 30, 1896. 
Results of Bible Study.—We have just 
held with the native preachers and a few 
Christians a nine days’ session for daily study 
of the Bible and a few lectures on church 
history. All seemed to enjoy it most thor- 
oughly. One of the practical results was that 
nineteen Chinese intelligently and deliber- 
ately pledged themselves to abstain from 
tobacco and strong drink. This was done 
with enthusiasm. We thank God for this 
testimony against two evil habits which check 
the Holy Spirit’s work in the hearts of far 
too many Christians. 


CHINA. 


J. 8S. Grant, M. D. 
Ninepo, March 3, 1896. 


We deeply sympathize with you at this 
critical time. If it is to be retrenchment one 
can only pray that God will much bless it to 
His glory. 

I have never known such a good spirit 
amongst our preachers. Their meeting for 
two days every two months is a good thing. 
All missionaries around this place notice a 
difference, however. It is God. Just heard 
from Mrs. Grant, who has come in from 
visiting some women who were in the hospital 
last year, that she found some of them who 
night and morning prayed to God, and also 
exhorted their neighbors to believe. These 
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women have been away from -the hospital 
over a year. They are wealthy; have not 
faith enough to come out and join the church, 
however. 


The Central China Mission. 


Rev. W. F. Gray. 
Hankow, Feb. 15, 1896. 

Ready for Work.—I suppose it is at any 
time in order to report progress, and espe- 
cially now that we are really making a little 
progress. I think I wrote about the land 
purchased, giving us a block 110x280 feet in 
size. After paying for the land Mr. Adams 
and I together have been able to put a wall 
around the lot so that now we are ready to 
build our houses as soon as the money is in 
hand. We have also worked over the large 
shop on the front into a very good chapel, 
seating about two hundred people. This 
chapel is open daily for preaching and book 
selling, and every evening we have a quiet 
inside service for those who desire to study 
with us the Word of God. I feel very grate- 
ful to God that the work is at last getting 
started, and also that we are permitted even 
so soon to see some fruits. 

The Chinese New Year is a time of great 
festivity. All that they do is so thoroughly 
mixed up with heathen rites that our Chris- 
tians find it very difficult to take any part in 
the celebration even in their own households. 
I felt that it would be good to give them 
something to enjoy at this season, which, as 
I am living here among them, I could very 
well do. I suggested to Mr. Tsao that we 
have a prayer meeting in the afternoon and 
then I would invite the company in to our 
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rooms to a Chinese tea. This seemed to please 
him very much and so it was done. One of 
our members has gone to Ningpo, another one 
lives in Hankow, and the other nine were pres- 
ent at the meeting, with about fifteen other 
regular attendants, several of whom I believe 
are Christians. I felt that a good spirit pre- 
vailed among them, and toward the close of 
the meeting suggested that we might have a 
few words from each one who belonged to 
Christ as to their experiences during the past 
year. We sang, “Now just a word for Jesus,” 
and there was no waiting. All were eager to 
speak of the love of God. We then closed 
by singing, ‘‘Nearer my God to Thee.” It 
was a time of rejoicing to me. 


The West China Mission. 


Mr. H. J. Openshaw. 
Buamo, Burma, Feb. 24, 1896. 

I have just sent you the following “tele- 
gram-letter,’ to Bombay by wire, thence by 
mail, viz.: ‘Credit Missionary Union with one 
month’s salary, charge my account. Appeal 
to missionaries on different fields for help.” 

Last home papers told of your great burden 
and probable debt. I wanted to lift a little. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens,” etc. If the 
home churches are doing all they can or will 
do, then other means should be devised. The 
work must not suffer. I think the missiona- 
ries might reasonably be appealed to—asked 
to lend a hand toward helping to clear off the 
debt. This could be done even after March 
31. 

I leave to-morrow for China. Both Up- 
craft and myself are very well, and hopeful 
for our work in Western China. 


AFRICA. 


The Congo Mission. 
Rev. Henry Richards. 
Banza MANTEKE, Feb. 1, 1896. 

Preachers and school teachers under 
our direction are the pick of seven hundred 
members and are all good workers. We have 
a large number of voluntary helpers who win 
many souls to Christ. It seems, however, 


necessary to have some free for out-stations 
and for the opening up of new districts. 
Those in charge of out-stations are the lead- 
ing men. Three new districts have been 
opened during the year. I believe in the prin- 
ciple that Africans must evangelize Africans, 
therefore mission stations and churches must 
be missionary centres. The evangelists are 
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often driven away from villages with threats 
and curses, but there is a place five or six 
days from here where the people are actually 
asking for a preacher, but we have no one at 
present to send. 

Specific Donations.—Quite a number of 
letters have reached me from people offering 
to support preachers with the condition that 
reports of their work are regularly sent. I 
am sorry to say I could not agree to send re- 
ports to supporters of preachers without neg- 
lecting my work here. May I suggest to those 
who wish to support preachers to send in their 
funds to the Rooms, and not to me, and to 
those who want reports to read the Magazines 
and papers and then pray earnestly for their 
preacher. 

Three churches with a membership of 714, 
examining of candidates for baptism, church 
work, thirty preachers and teachers, sixteen 
out-stations, the Bible school, translating, 
building, State correspondence and many 
other things provide employment enough. 


Rev. Joseph Clark. 
IKoKO, Jan. 21, 1896. 

In Christ.—I recently lost my best helper 
in the study of the language. He was taken 
ill and died. He had a grand heathen burial, 
plenty of dancing and noise; but we believe 
he died in Christ. His mother had him ecar- 
ried off the mission station at night, so that 
she could care for him. But they told us 
that he “only talked the words of God to 
them.” Even when delirious they said he 
talked about God to them. ; 

We have a Sunday evening prayer meeting. 
after our regular evening service, for only 
those that profess conversion, or a desire to 
follow Jesus. I think 28 were present last 
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Sunday. Probably one-third of them have 
very little idea of what the new life means; 
some others probably walk straight because 
of a fenced path, but I am very hopeful of 
others. But that something moves them to 
attend is plain. They are very frequently 
warned against coming unless they desire to 
follow Jesus. Also they give of their brass 
rods for their food—only four of them receive 
more—and out of those they give contribu- 
tions. Last Sunday thirty-three were given, 
and thirty-four and thirty-nine the previous 
two Sundays of this month. They vote to 
use the rods in helping the sick poor, and for 
the oil used in the evening services and 
school. 

School work progresses very well, and 
quite a number have now bought Bobangi 
hymn books—the same as are used at Irebu— 
as they can now read. Up to this date we 
have only three hymns in the Lake language, 
so we use the Bobangi in our meetings. Fully 
thirty are able to read books, and some of 
these a year ago had not begun to learn. 
Arithmetic goes more slowly, yet some who 
have not been a year at school can do sums 
in addition, so that they have made a start 
with the science of numbers. In the school 
they all learn to repeat from memory several 
texts of Scripture in their own language each 
week. This week they are repeating Mat- 
thew vii: 21-23. This is helping to sow some 
of the good seed in the minds of these young 
people. In the town, as we walk about, we 
can hear the hymns being sung too, possibly 
by people that do not understand nor care for 
what they are singing, yet it shows us that 
some of the words in use are spreading 
abroad, and we pray that the Holy Spirit may 
fit some of the hearts for it. 


GUTLOOK: 


BIBLE-READING NATIONS. — One 
clear line of distinction has been drawn 
among the races and nations as they now 


stand on the face of the earth. It is the 
dividing line between barbarism and true 
civilization. On the one side of it are dark- 
hess and degradation; the people sit under 


the shadow of all death; cruel superstitions 
and irresponsible despotisms scourge man- 
kind; humanity and morality have scarcely 
au name; and human corruption, rolling up 
its volume of degradation, accumulating 
with each generation, now deluges all that 
part of the earth with miseries which we 
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ean scarcely apprehend. On the other side 
of that line, light shines more or less 
clearly; true civilization has dawned and is 
shining more and more toward perfect day; 
the arts and sciences have place, and are 
advancing; the forms of government have 
been liberalized; the institutions of hu- 
manity flourish; and morality finds firm 
foothold in the enlightened consciences of 
men. This broad distinction strikes us ata 
glance and demands explanation. What 
beneficent power has lifted these above 
those? For we know that once, and not 
very far back in their history, these better 
nations lay weltering in all the savagery 
and suffering that still afflict the pagan por- 
tions of the earth. What agency was it 
that entered that dark realm and weighed 
up these nations from the great deep of 
their misery and inspired and guided them 
in their upward path? What radiant power, 
what genius of mercy has wrought here 
and not there, differing them as day from 
night? God’s word has done it! The Bible: 
—it is the Bible that has wrought this won- 
derful change! The entrance of God’s word 
hath given this light. Just that portion of 
the earth where the Bible has been dis- 
seminated among the people, just that, 
sharply defined as you can draw a line on 
the map, with only a narrow margin of 
twilight, is the part that has emerged from 
the darkness of barbarism and holds the 
front, the historic foreground of civiliza- 
tion.—The Bible Society Record. 


THE BIBLE AND THE PEOPLE.— 
Wherever the Bible has gone a great and 
blessed change has come. It has created 
the people. It has given a new aim to gov- 
ernment, a new character to literature, and 
diffused freedom, intelligence and comfort 
among the masses. At once, upon the dis- 
semination of God’s word among any people 
in their own language, a new power has 
begun to work deeply under all the customs 
and institutions, in the thought and heart 
and inner life of that people, and a new law 
is given to their social and civil develop- 
ment. The Bible alone has set man on his 
manhood, created a people and popular 
freedom and intelligence, and set the whole 
new world it has thus created revolving 
around that new centre, pivoted on a peo- 
ple. Just all there is in our progressive 
humanity, in legitimate liberty and popular 
enlargement, is wrapped upinthat—and just 
all that we owe to the Bible.—The Bible 
Society Record. 


CHEAP MISSIONARIES.—Hindus un- 
derstand real asceticism perfectly well and 
reverence it as a subjugation of the flesh, 
and if the missionary and his wife carried 
out the ascetic life as Hindus understand 
it, lived in a hut, half or wholly naked, 
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sought no food but what was given them, 
and suffered daily some visible physical 
pain, they might stir up the reverence 
which the Hindu pays to those who are 
palpably superior to human needs. But in 
their eyes there is no asceticism in the life 
of the mean white, the Eurasian writer or 
the Portuguese clerk, but onlya squalor un- 
becoming a teacher, and one who professes 
and must profess scholarly cultivation. Be 
it remembered, the cheap missionaries will 
have absolutely no special result to en- 
courage them to persevere. A missionary 
is not made more efficient by being sacri- 
ficed every day with the squalid troubles 
of extreme poverty, and the notion that his 
low position will bring him closer to the 
native is the merest delusion. The white 
missionary is not separated from the In- 
dian by this means, but by his color, and 
the difference produced by a thousand years 
of differing civilizations which the word 
color implies. He is a European; those to 
whom he preaches are Asiatices; in presence 
of that distinction all others are not only 
trivial but imperceptible. The effect of the 
cheap missionary on the native mind will 
be precisely that of the dear missionary, 
except that as an unmarried man he will be 
regarded with infinitely more suspicion and 
mistrust. Nothing in fact will be gained 
by the change, except the privilege of re- 
peating an experiment which has_ been 
made half-a-dozen times, and has invaria- 
bly failed.—Meredith Townsend in The Spec- 
tator. 


TESTIMONY OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 
—Commander Merrell, who has hitherto 
shared some of the antipathy naturally en- 
tertained in the United States Navy toward 
missionary workers, informed me to-day 
that the trip to Chengtu had caused him to 
modify his view materially. He had 
doubted the sincerity of many missionaries, 
and had been inclined to believe that a 
number of them found better livings in 
China than could possibly have fallen to 
them at home. He saw no place in all his 
great journey where he could be induced 
to live for any length of time, no matter 
what the compensation. He saw some- 
thing of the sacrifices made by the mis- 
sionaries in remote China. He saw and 
noted their zeal, their earnestness and their 
untiring industry. He envied no one of 
them. He realized that they earned the 
remuneration allotted them over and over, 
and his sympathies went out to them. 
Upon this point I may say that the Com- 
mission is absolutely unanimous. The re- 
port of the Commission will be ready in a 
few days. I fancy that its summing up 
will not be important, though it has faith- 
fully performed the duties assigned to it.— 
John A. Cockerill, in the New York Herald. 


GENERAL.—The Methodist Episcopal 
(North) Missions report 600 missionaries, 
4,567 native helpers, 82,434 church members, 
156,831 Sunday-school scholars, and 39,628 
pupils in mission schools.——The Centenary 
Fund of the London Missionary Society was 
expected to reach $500,000 by the end of 
March. At the first of the month it was 
£93,273.42. 


CHINA.—The United States Commission 
to inquire into the Chentu outrages reports 
that they were well received by the Chinese 
officials. In their opinion the riots were due 
more to internal politics than to malignant 
hatred of the foreigners. No lives were taken, 
and only the property of foreigners was de- 
stroyed. But little testimony was presented 
to the Commission by missionaries.——By a 
telegram from the missionaries in Kansu, the 
seat of the Mohammedan rebellion, it is 
learned that all the missionaries were safe 
and there is no further cause for apprehen- 
sion.—The Oriental custom of children sup- 
porting their parents even while they are able 
to maintain themselves is a result of the 
teachings of Confucius, who laid great stress 
on the duties of children to parents, but was 
altogether silent regarding the duties of 
parents to children. Dr. Griffith John of 
Hankow has baptized 108 at one out-station 
in thirteen months. The work is developing 
wonderfully on the line of self-support.—— 
The French Minister to China has procured 
an order from the Tsungli Yamen directing 
local authorities throughout the empire to ex- 
punge from the Chinese code all restrictions 
on the propagation of the Christian religion. 


AFRICA.—The mortality among the work- 
men on the Congo Railway is only half what 
it was at first, owing to better treatment and 
a better understanding of the conditions of 
health. Rey. Lawson Forfeitt, of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission, has been given a pass to 
travel on the railway and preach the gospel 
to the workmen.—Ashantee, noted for its 
bloody cruelties, has become a British colony. 
—RBishop Taylor’s Angola Mission came 
within $11.76 of paying its expenses last year. 
The property investment amounts to $41,- 

.22.—Three hundred and eleven negroes 
from Alabama recently sailed from Savannah 
for Liberia. 


JAPAN.—A prominent Japanese favors 
the spread of Christianity in the Empire be- 
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cause “The Christian subjects of Japan are 
conspicuous for orderly conduct and faithful 
discharge of obligation.”——The new Hon- 
wang temple of Kyoto, just completed, cost 
about $6,000,000, and has been seventeen 
years in building.——While there is much 
opposition to Christianity in Japan, it is the 
opinion of Rev. H. Loomis that the interest in 
the gospel among the people is increasing.—— 
Two of the leaders of the liberal party which 
is now in power in Japan, are prominent of- 
ficers of the Presbyterian church.—The 
newly arrived officers of the Salvation Army 
have adopted Japanese dress and mode of life. 
Their meetings attract much interest.—— 
There are strong efforts being made to revive 
and increase the power of both Shintoism and 
Buddhism in Japan. The priests are trying 
to learn enterprise from the Christians.—— 
Of the 655 foreigners living in Tokyo, the 
greater number are Americans.——An influ- 
ential abbot of the Shin or reformed sect of 
Buddhists has renounced Buddhism, and pro- 
poses to examine into Christianity.——The 
summary of missions in Japan for 1895 gives 
654 missionaries, 426 churches, of which 80 
are self-supporting, 38,710 church members, 
of whom 2,516 were baptized in 1895, 10,018 
scholars in mission schools, and 28,192 in 
Sunday schools, 290 ordained native helpers, 
and 519 unordained and 282 Bible women. 
The contributions of the Christians amounted 
to about $34,000 gold. 


Giving is educative of our higher nature. 
The habit of hoarding grows, till miser or 
monopolist is the end of such development. 
We benefit ourselves most of all when we 
seek to elevate others. It is as the Arab 
proverb says: ‘The water you pour on the 
roots of the cocoanut tree comes back to 
you in the milk of the cocoanut which falls 
from the top’; yes, and sweetened besides, 


The sun gives ever, so the earth; 
What it can give, so much ’tis worth. 
The ocean gives in many ways, 
Gives paths, gives rivers, fishes, bays; 
So, too, the air, it gives us breath, 
When it stops giving comes in death. 

Give, give; be always giving; 

Who gives not is not living; 

The more we give 

The more we live. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE.—A series of books from the sacred Scriptures presented in 
modern literary form. The purpose of this series has regard to the Bible as part of the world’s 
literature, without reference to questions of religious or historic criticism. The first volumes issued 
will comprehend “ Wisdom Literature.” Four leading representatives of this (in the Bible and 
Apocrypha) will be issued in the order calculated to bring out the connection of their thought, 
Each of the following four numbers of this series will be issued as a separate volume. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by RicHarp G. Mouton, M. A. (Camb.), Ph. D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature 
in English in the University of Chicago. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE PROVERBS. — (Wisdom Series.) Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by RICHARD G, 
Mouton, M. A. (Camb.), Ph. D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago. 32mo, cloth, pp. 193, price 50 cents. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. — A Miscellany including longer compositions, still embodying only isolated ob- 
servations of life. 32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


NEW VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


THE BOOK OF JOB.—A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Varying Solutions of the Mystery 
of Life. Ready February 15th. 

ECCLESIASTES. WISDOM OF SOLOMON.— Each is a series of connected writings, embodying, 
from different standpoints, a solution of the whole mystery of life. 
The introductions will be confined strictly to the consideration of the book as a piece of literature; 
what little is added in the way of annotation will be of the same kind. The text will be that 
of the Revised Version, the marginal reading being usually preferred. 


“It is Manning himself as revealed in his correspondence.” 

LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING. — Archbishop of Westminster. By EDMOND SHERIDAN PURCELL, 
Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. With Portraits. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $6.00. Vol. 
1. — Manning as an Anglican. Vol. Il. — Manning as a Catholic. 

OLIPHANT. —The Makers of Modern Rome. In four books. I. Honourable Women not a few. II. 
The Popes who Made the Papacy. III. Lo Popolo; and the Tribune of the People. IV. The 
Popes who Made the City.. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “ Makers of Venice” and ‘‘ Makers of 
Florence,” with numerous Illustrations by JosepH PENNELL and HENRY P. RIVIERE, engraved on 
wood by Octave Lacour. (Uniform with ‘* The Makers of Florence.”) 12mo, cloth, gilt, pp. 618, 
price $3.00. 

«* Large paper edition, limited to 100 copies. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 

JOWETT. — College Sermons. By the late BENJAMIN JoweTT, M. A., Master of Balliol College. 
Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. FREEMANTLE, M. A., Dean of Ripon. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
230, $2.00 met. 

FRAZER, — Passages of the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty and Interest. By J. G. FRAZER. 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, decorated linen, gilt top, pp. 467, $2.00. 
Special edition, $3.00. 

HYDE (WM. DE WITT). — Outlines of Social Theology. By Wittiam De Wirr Hype, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. $1.50. 


MAHAFFY. — The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. MAnarry, Fellow, etc., of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, author of ‘* Prolegomena to Ancient History.”” 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 533, $3-50- 

JEWISH IDEALS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. — By Josern Jacons, author of “ Studies in Jewish Statis- 
tics,” “ The Jews in Angevin England,” and “‘ An Inquiry into the History of the Jews in Spain.” 
8vo, cloth, pp. xviii. + 242, $2.50. ' 

BROWNING AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. — The Evidences of Christianity from Browning’s Point of 
View. By EDWARD BERDOE, author of “ The Browning Cyclopedia,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


